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THE BISHOP OF DURHAM ON THE PROGRESS 
OF PEACE. 

"We take from the Daily Echo of Sunderland, England, 
the followering resume" of a remarkable speech recently 
made by the Bishop of Durham, on taking the chair as 
president of " a large and representative " gathering met 
to listen to a lecture on " Armed Europe " by Mr. Samuel 
J. Capper of London. 

"The Bishop of Durham said that as year after year 
it was his privilege to speak on the subject of peace, he 
was always encouraged by feeling that the cause was 
steadily, if even more slowly than its supporters could 
wish, making progress. They could none of them fail to 
notice how in different forms this great idea of peace was 
spreading slowly but surely throughout society and 
throughout nations. They felt that the relation between 



classes and peoples was very different to what it was 
some fifty years ago. They heard on all sides ideas as 
to the dependence of peoples on one another, of solidarity, 
of brotherhood, and of co-operation, and, though they 
knew well that great words might be misused, yet he be- 
lieved their popular currency amongst the people forced 
many in some degree to think about the ideas that they 
involved. When he looked back to the time of his 
schooldays, spent in Birmingham some fifty years ago, 
during the turbulent times of the 

chartist movement, 

he could not but feel that he was living now at the close 
of his life in what was practically a new world. Look, 
for instance, at the different conceptions of patriotism 
then and now. He believed Englishmen were as true 
patriots as their forefathers, but in what a different sense 
did they fulfil that noble characteristic. The oae thought 
at the time of his schooldays was that of the dominance 
of England ; of the universality of the political constitu- 
tion of England as applicable to all nations. The one 
desire was that all nations and all peoples should imitate 
us — as if we were the one type of humanity ; but we had 
learned in the last half century a very different lesson. 
It was recognized now more clearly that God in his great 
wisdom had assigned to other nations other parts, per- 
haps equally as necessary as that part assigned to us, for 
the fulfilment of the one idea of humanity. It was now 
recognized that nations, like individuals, must work to- 
gether with hearty good will, all bringing their special 
endowments, their special opportunities, as a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the whole race. We had learned 
that there was 

ONE LAW OF LIFE, 

one test and standard of greatness, both for men and for 
nations. That standard was not how much a man or a 
nation had claimed and got for himself, but what service 
the man or nation had rendered to others. An illustra- 
tion of the change to which he had referred was to be 
seen in regard to the practice of duelling. When he was 
a boy it was common in England. Now it was univer- 
sally condemned, because it was felt that a man's life 
was not his own to dispose of, but was to him an oppor- 
tunity for service, and the life of the man and of the 
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nation must be made a work of service ; and yet at 
the present time they could but feel that in social 
and political life this great truth was not so fully 
accepted as it was in individual life. They could hardly 
be surprised that it. was so, as such ideas could only be 
slowly grasped, realized, and embodied. When looking 
back over the last half century, he also recognized how 
international congresses on different subjects of common 
interest had enabled nations to feel far more powerfully 
than before the great factor of international communica- 
tion and international duty. During the same period 
they had seen grow up numbers of societies devoted 
simply to spreading knowledge in relation to the great 
cause of international concord. At present there were 
not less than one hundred in Europe all active for the 
same object, and there had been at the same time a great 
advance in political action. Had not all of them within 
the last few years rejoiced in the power. exercised by wise 
and conciliatory diplomacy ; had they not rejoiced in the 

GREAT TRIUMPHS OF ARBITRATION ; 

had they not all sympathized with the expressions heard 
from all leading men — not statesmen only, but monarcbs 
too — pleading the great cause of peace? (Applause.) 
During the past year there was a signal proof of this uni- 
versal feeling when, after the president of the French 
Republic was assassinated, the expression of universal 
regret was joined with the expression of admiring grati- 
tude that he had used his great place and power as a 
maintainer of peace ; and not long after, when the 
Emperor of Russia died, the voice of admiration was 
raised because he had used his power to the last with a 
firm determination to maintain peace. For another sig- 
nal example they had only to look back upon the rela- 
tions between the English-speaking peoples. He believed 
one of the first instances of arbitration in international 
disputes took place about one hundred years ago in the 
settlement of a boundary between England and the 
United States, and coming to later times they had the 
two great victories of peace achieved by arbitration, first 
in the case of the Alabama, and recently again in the 
case of the dispute as to Behring's Straits. During the 
last five or six years successive measures had been 
brought forward to establish some arbitration treaty 
between 

THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 

The work had gone on slowly, but there had been no step 
backward. The Congress of the United States adopted 
a resolution encouraging their representatives to make 
advances if they saw the opportunity towards the estab- 
lishment of such a treaty, and last year the House of 
Commons unanimously adopted a resolution exactly cor- 
responding, and a few days ago a measure was intro- 
duced into the Senate of the United States which carried 
that great work one step further. Some of those present 



might be allowed to see the day when war should be 
made practically impossible between the great English- 
speaking nations of the world. (Applause.) If England 
and the United States were once united in such a com- 
pact the peace of the whole world would be well assured. 
"Increasing attention was now paid to the proceedings 
of the International Peace Congress by the press, and 
definite measures were now brought forward and seriously 
discussed. Proposals were made, and he earnestly 
trusted that they would take a more definite form, espe- 
cially for partial disarmament, while another proposal 
which deserved most serious attention was that some 
period should be fixed between, if it must happen, the 
declaration of war and the commencement of the actual 
operations. Such a partial truce might often be blessed 
with peace. Again, a most remarkable memorial, fixing 
a limit of military expenditure, had been presented to the 
Government, with which representatives of every party, 
industry, and interest, and the leaders of all parties in 
England, expressed their sympathy and their readiness to 
do anything they could in favor of its objects if the 
opportunity offered itself. They knew, too, that the res- 
olution to which he had previously referred was carried 
unanimously in the House of Commons, and strong hopes 
were expressed that 

AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNAL 

for the settlement of disputes might be established in 
Europe. There were, of course, great difficulties in the 
way, difficulties peculiar to our own position. There was 
the great danger of the universal desire for colonial ex- 
pansion. But surely it was the facing of difficulties, the 
overcoming of evil, which ennobled and enriched man- 
hood, and the very discussion of questions such as that 
must enlarge our vision and prepare us for a wider and 
deeper sympathy ; for the peace for which they worked 
■was not an indolent weakness, a luxurious self-indulgence, 
a mere indifferent, inactive cowardice, but a peace repre- 
senting the energy of uninterrupted effort. (Applause.) 
Every advance that they made in furtherance of their 
idea was secured solidly. It was not in these victories of 
peace as in the victories of war. War finally decided 
nothing. The most decisive victory simply transmitted 
and perpetuated differences that existed before, but each 
of the great victories of humanity passed at once and for- 
ever into the heritage of nations. (Applause.) Towards 
the securing of the end they had in view each one of 
those present had something to do. Each one could help 
towards the substituting of ' the force of right for the 
right of force.' There was nothing but their Christian 
faith which could enable them 10 overcome temptations, 
to show their strength, and to enable them to bear 

SAD DELAYS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 

which must necessarily hinder the fulfilment of their 
hopes. In closing, he alluded to what the Society of 
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Friends out of all proportion to their numbers had been 
able to do in the cause of peace, and said it was only 
through the loving combination and the brotherhood of 
believers that they would find the solid foundation for 
their faith in the brotherhood of man. (Applause.)" 



THE ECONOMIC WASTE OF WAR. 

BT ARTHUR K. KTJHN. 
Third Prise. 

The whole of Christendom is at present wrapped in 
the folds of profound peace. We perceive the benefits 
derived therefrom in the broad fields of a happier life, 
yet over the head of every civilized nation, especially of 
the powerful ones of Europe, there hangs like the sword 
of Damocles the threat of future war. At such a time it 
behooves us, for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
peace, to examine into the evil effects of war and its 
accompaniments, and by spreading far and wide the 
knowledge of those ethical and economic facts with which 
it is so entirely inconsistent, to arouse the human race to 
a consciousness of its unmitigated harm. 

Even in peace the curse of war follows us. When 
viewed retrospectively, the wars of our fathers must be 
paid for by present toil ; when prospectively, the maxim 
" In time of peace, prepare for war " stubbornly confronts 
us. But in either case the result is the same, impeding the 
progress of civilization, and placing upon the whole sum 
of nations a ponderous and unnatural burden. With the 
growth and diffusion of economic knowledge, a new feel- 
ing has arisen in respect to the treatment of war, viz., 
to discuss it more from the practical than from the moral 
and speculative point of view, and in accordance with 
this method we shall consider the evils of war, both 
direct and indirect, so far as they are linked with 
economic waste. 

The loss which is probably the most evident, on account 
of the enormous proportions which it assumes, is the 
direct expenditure for war appliances. Especially is this 
true in these days of inventive science, when new fire- 
arms, new projectiles, new methods of naval construction 
and engineering apparatus are daily displacing the old. 
No nation is willing to be outdone by any other in the 
perfection of the material which it employs, and hence a 
governmental activity in this department is incessantly 
going on, the result of which is a factitious demand for a 
certain kind of manufacturing skill which the best scien- 
tific energy of the day finds it well worth while to satisfy, 
even at the expense of withdrawing itself from the re- 
munerative fields of ordinary industrial activity. Thus 
the latest scientific results, the finest artistic contrivances, 
and the most exact mechanical appliances are, at the first 
moment of their discovery, impressed into the service of 
war, and render those previously in use incapable of ful- 
filling the newly created ends. It need not be pointed 



out how great a consumption of precious material and 
diversion of ingenuity all this involves, when it is multi- 
plied over so many centuries and repeated in such inter- 
minable succession. 

The support of armies in peace as well as in war con- 
stitutes another channel into which flows the wealth of 
nations. Of all the political and economic forces that 
now operate in modern Europe, these armies are consid- 
ered the most absolutely indispensable to the stability of 
the government. Let us consider their cost. It has been 
estimated that the average sum expended for the training 
of a soldier is $500, while to support him annually costs 
$150. In Europe alone, the force of the standing armies 
in time of peace is approximately 4,000,000 men to which 
500,000 recruits are added each year, thus making a total 
annual expenditure of $850,000,000. From this array of 
figures, the mind instinctively retreats, and yet the un- 
doubted tendency in Europe at the present time is toward 
an enlargement rather than contraction of the system. 
The conflict between these so called military exigencies 
and a better economic condition is every day becoming 
more momentous, and if continued, must at some time 
assume so monstrous a form as either to be no longer 
tolerated or to be tolerated only by the destruction of 
what are now the most powerful states. 

Again, the cost above indicated constitutes but a modi- 
cum of the economic waste caused by the sudden with- 
drawal of such great numbers from the productive indus- 
tries. The men so withdrawn must necessarily be at the 
maturest period of life and in their full vigor and ener- 
gies ; for none others are capable of withstanding the 
hardships of a military career. For all positively benefi- 
cial purposes they are mere drones in the social, political 
and economic hive. Allow these men "to beat their 
swords into plough-shares and their spears into pruning- 
hooks," and to apply themselves to the business of agri- 
culture, to the manufactures, and to the common arts of 
peace, and what advantageous economic results will 
speedily follow ! The inhabitants at home would not 
only be freed from supporting them in idleness, but there 
would also accrue a positive and rapid accession to the 
resources and wealth of the nation, an impetus that would 
diffuse a vivifying and cheering influence through all 
classes of people and all branches of industry. The face 
of nature and of the useful arts would be changed; 
sterile and undeveloped tracts would be utilized, marshes 
reclaimed, the number of canals and railways increased 
and commerce strengthened. 

As a result of all these losses and expenditures, the 
amount of taxation increases enormously, national debts 
are created and they are handed down as a legacy to 
posterity. No one generation ever sustains the cost of 
victory or defeat of the state. 

" Mortgaged states their grandsires' wreaths regret, 
From age to age in everlasting debt," 



